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CHAPTER IX. 
THE TIPSY MAGNATE. 


[We are ready to let Wolf continue his nar- 
tative, from the point where we left him, 
vith Colonel Wimpleton lying on the track, 
between the rails. The choice brandy present- 
¢d to him by his friend in Ruoara had been 
an evil spirit to hjm, not only inflaming his 
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wrath against his son and daughter, but de- 
priving him of the power to take care of him- 
self. When the train stopped he had got out 
to ascertain the cause of the delay. The cars 
started, but he was too tipsy to reach the steps 
in season to get on board, and was left behind. 
He shouted, but no one heard him. He was 
vexed, and believing that brandy was the best 
medicine for vexation, he took a liberal dose of 
it from the flask. His repeated libations had 
impaired his locomotive powers to such an ex- 
tent that he could hardly walk, and just as the 
train had backed down to him, his legs gave 
way, and he fell between the rails. But let 
Wolf proceed.] 
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WAS shocked and mortified to see my em- 

ployer in such a terrible state of intoxication. 
He had been growing worse and worse from 
the moment he came into the state-room, on 
board of the Ucayga. He had narrowly es- 
caped being crushed beneath the train, and my 
heart beat wildly as I realized the peril of his 
situation. 

“What zye about, Wolfz?” said he, as I 
hastened to the assistance of the inebriate. 
** What ’d zye go off and leave me here for — 
dzeh?” 

‘* Why did you get out of the cars, sir?” 

** To dzeé what’s the matter.” 

“ Let me help you, sir.” 

“I don’t zwant any help.” 

“Hurry up,” said the conductor, from the 
platform of the rear car. 

The colonel tried to get up alone, but he 
could not. The brakeman and myself each 
took an arm, and lifted him up. With consid- 
erable difficulty, we got him into the car, for 
he seemed to have sense enough left to know 
that he was intoxicated, and was not willing to 
be assisted, lest it should be regarded as an 
acknowledgment of the fact. He apparently 
wished to conceal his condition, obvious as it 
was. We put him in his seat, and he tried to 
stiffen up his relaxed muscles, and appear like 
a sober man. If he had not been a pitiable 
spectacle, he would have been a ludicrous one; 
though many in the car, who had no special 
interest in his fate, laughed at his silly and 
stupid struggles to conceal his condition. 

As talking was rather a difficult achieve- 
ment for him, he kept still till the train arrived 
at Grass Springs. I told him we had reached 
our destination, and he rose unsteadily to his 
feet. He insisted upon walking alone, and re- 
pulsed all my efforts to assist him. By hold- 
ing on to the chains and the railings on the 
platform, he succeeded in getting out of the 
car; but it was simply impossible for him to 
walk, and he would have fallen if I had not 
taken his arm. I called a carriage, and assist- 
ed him to a seat in it. People stared, smiled, 
and jeered at the magnate of Centreport in 
this unhappy condition, and I was glad enough 
to get him out of sight. I told the driver to 
convey us to the hotel, where I intended to take 
a private room for him, and let him sleep off 
the effects of his debauch, or, at least, keep out 
of sight until he was in condition to be seen. 

Of the circumstances which had excited the 
indignation of Colonel Wimpleton, I knew 
but little. He had somehow discovered that 
Waddie and Grace were together. I had as- 
certained that Tommy Toppleton had come 





down with Grace to meet Waddie, on the Horse 
Shoe. They had started after the steamer left 
for Ucayga, and I had not seen their departure, 
I was to procure a boat, as I understood the 
plan, and convey the colonel to the island, 
where he could interfere with the ‘courting’ 
which was alleged to be in progress; but in his 
present condition I had no idea of doing any- 
thing of the kind. I seated myself in the car- 
riage with him. 

‘“*Now, where’s — where’s — yes — where's 
Waddie?” said he, with much difficulty ; for he 


| was so tipsy that his tongue almost refused to 


perform its office. 

“I don’t know where he is. We will go up 
to the hotel and inquire,” I replied. 

 That’s zright — the hotel.” 

The driver, as I had directed him, stopped 
at the side door of the house, on his arrival. 
The landlord opened it, and I whispered to 
him that I wanted a private apartment for the 
colonel. With his assistance I conducted the 
drunken magnate to the room, and seated him 
on a sofa. 

** Hadn’t you better lie down, sir?” I asked, 
when the landlord had left me alone with him. 

*‘ Lie dzown!” exclaimed he, with a convul- 
sive jerk of the head; ‘‘ what for?” 

**You don’t seem to be very well to-day,” 
I suggested. 

‘*No; not — not very well. I’ve been dzick 
—dzick all day to-day. I took a little brandy 
for my — brandy for my stomach’s sake,” stam- 
mered he. 

‘¢ Perhaps if you lie down you will feel bet- 
ter.” 

“IT dzon’t know — but you are right, Wolfz. 
I'm dzick. Did you dzell the folks — the folks 
on the dzrain that — I was — that I was—I 
was dzick?” 

. “No, sir; I did not tell them so; but they 
could not help seeing that something was the 
matter with you.” 

“*T dz'pose they did. I'll lie down, Wolfz.” 

He sprang to his feet, and, with a desper- 
ate effort, attempted to throw off his coat. He 
did not succeed, but pitched over upon his 
face on the bed. I pulled his coat off, while he 
lay in this position, and, rolling him over, 
placed. him in as comfortable a posture as I 
could. After covering him with a blanket, I 
seated myself on the sofa, to consider the situ- 
ation. I was unwilling to believe that the 
great man had ever been. in such a deplorable 
condition before. His coat lay on the chair 
where I had thrown it. I could see the neck of 
the flask protruding from the pocket. I think 
I inherited from my mother a spite against 
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pottles used to contain liquor. By this time 
the colonel was asleep, and I took the flask 
from the coat. It was about one third filled, 
and I had no doubt the inebriate had consumed 
the other two thirds. I went to the window, 
and poured it out upon the ground. I had 
once performed a similar‘ service for my father, 
and I had no scruples in doing it for the mag- 
nate of Centreport, as he was, just then, by the 
force Of circumstances, in my care. Screwing 
on the stopple of the-flask, I restored it to the 
pocket where I had found it. My patient could 
now drink no more till he left the room. 

He slept very soundly, snoring heavily in 
his drunken stupor. Slumber was the best 
thing in the world for him, and I left him “to 
fight it out on this line.” I decided to take a 
boat and go over to the Horse Shoe, to ascer- 
tain for my own sake, rather than the colonel’s, 
the nature of the relations which had so vio- 
lently disturbed my employer. I had a pair of 
eyes, and I flattered myself I could tell, by his 
actions, whether Waddie had become suddenly 
interested in Grace. I knew that he had sel- 
dam seen her, and had hardly spoken to her 
since the reconciliation with her brother. But 


in such matters those who are most deeply 
concerned are often the blindest, and it was 
possible that my friend, and in some sense 
my protégé, had unwittingly stepped between 


me and my hopes. 

Colonel Wimpleton would probably sleep 
soundly for a couple of hours, at least, and I 
went to the office to request the landlord to 
look out for him during my absence, and espe- 
cially not to furnish him with any more liquor, 
ifhe could possibly avoid it. 

“I’m going over to the Horse Shoe,” J began. 

“ Didn't you come down to join the party 
here?” he asked, interrupting me. 

“ What party?” 

“Why, the young gentlemen and young 
ladies.” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“Mr. Toppleton and Mr. Wimpleton.” 

“ Are they here?” I replied. 


“They have been here these two hours; the 


ladies longer than that.” 

“ Who are the ladies?” 

Miss Wimpleton and Miss Toppleton.” 

“Is Miss Wimpleton here?” I inquired, 
gaining a crumb of comfort from the sugges- 
tion, for it might be Tommy and Minnie 
whose progressive tendencies had excited the 
alarm of the colonel. 

“Yes, they are both here. They ordered 
dinner for six, but Tom Walton seems to be the 
only other person present.” 
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“Don’t tell them I am here, if you please,” 
I added. ‘‘I wouldn’t have Waddie and his 
sister see their father in his present condition . 
for anything in the world.” 

’ “T never saw the colonel so bad before,” 
said the landlord, shaking his head. 

‘* He will sleep it off, after a while, I hope,” 
I replied. ‘* Then Waddie and Tommy are not 
on the Horse Shoe?” 

“No; they were going there, and met with 
an accident.” 

‘What was that?” I asked, with no little 
anxiety; for I could not forget that Grace was 
one of the party. 

“The Raven upset in the squall this fore- 
noon, and Miss Wimpleton came pretty near 
getting drowned.” 

‘Indeed! Was Miss Toppleton with her?” 

** No; she was in the Belle, with her broth- 
er. Tommy Toppleton jumped overboard, and 
swam to Miss Wimpleton’s assistance, or it 
would have been all over with her. Tom Wal- 
ton picked them up. The ladies came right 
over here, and my wife and daughters gave 
them some pclothas, while they dried and ironed 
their own.’ 

“Tam glad they got out wah the scrape so 
well,” 

“‘ They were lucky.” 

‘*T didn’t like the looks of that Raven, when 
she came down from Hitaca,” I added. ‘She 
didn’t look as though she knew how to stay 
right side up.” 

“Tom Walton says the boat is crank, but 
it was not her fault. The other fellow with 
Waddie —” 

*“* Who was that? — Nick Van Wolter?” 

‘Yes, that’s the one. He put three or four 
half hitches in the main sheet, so that Waddie 
could not cast it off when the squall came up. 
They sent him back with the Raven; and I 
reckon they wanted to get rid of him,” said the 
landlord, with a sly twinkle in his eye.” 

““Why so?” 

‘‘T suppose they did not like the looks of 
him, after he had caused the boat to be cap- 
sized,” laughed mine host. ‘ But I reckon that 
Tommy Toppleton is a little sweet with the 
Wimpleton girl, since he helped her out of the 
water.” 

I did: not care to encourage the landlord in 
speaking on this delicate topic. I confess I 
was pleased to learn that there was nothing as 
yet to implicate Waddie in the ‘courting.’ I 
could not understand how Colonel Wimpleton 
had obtained his hint of these proceedings. 
Possibly he had no suggestion of them, except 
the fact that the party were at the Springs. 
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Waddie had sent Nick Van Wolter home with 
the Raven, but I was confident she had not ar- 
rived when I left Centreport. I concluded that 
the colonel’s suspicions simply grew out of his 
knowledge that his son and daughter were with 
the son and daughter of his great enemy. 

I learned from the landlord that the party 
were then at dinner. I was anxious to know 
more of the relations of the suspected lovers; 
but I was fully determined to conceal from 
Waddie and his sister the fact that their father 
was in the house. The Belle was my boat, and 
Tom Walton had been running her on shares 
for me, intending to purchase her as soon as 
he was able to do so. He regarded himself as 
under great obligations to me, not only for the 
use of the boat, but because I had given him 
employment during the winter on board of the 
steamer. I could confide in him, and I asked 
the landlord to inform him privately that I was 
in the house, and wished to see him as soon as 
he had finished his dinner. 


CHAPTER X. 


TOM WALTON EXPRESSES HIS OPINION. 


KNEW that the mention of my name would 
bring Tom Walton to me, for he was one of 


the most devoted fellows in the world. He had 
a habit of remembering what a friend had done 
for him, and the manifestation of his gratitude 
was so profuse as to be rather embarrassing to 
me, for I did not like to see any one so weighed 
down by the burden of obligation as he ap- 
peared to be. I was in the room adjoining 
that in which I had put the colonel to bed; for 
I dared not expose myself where it was possi- 
ble for Waddie, or any other member of the 
party except Tom, to see me, when he came to 
me. 

“I didn’t expect to see you here, Wolf,” 
said he, his face lighted up with the broad 
grin which usually expressed his satisfaction 
at passing events. ‘* Why don’t you come in 
and take some dinner with Waddie and Tom- 
my? I know they will be glad to see you.” 

**T should be very sorry to have them see 
me just now,” I replied. 

‘“ Why, what’s the matter? What’s the row? 
Has anything broke?” he asked, a shade of 
anxiety overspreading his face. 

**In a word, Tom, Colonel Wimpleton is as 
drunk as a beast, in the next room.” 

“Whew! ” said, or rather whistled, Tom, 
his eyes opening till they looked like a couple 
of saucers. 

“Yes; and he came within about a quarter 
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of an inch of being run over and smashed by 
the train that brought us down.” 

‘You don’t say so!” exclaimed Tom, with 
genuine feeling. 

“‘That’s so. I wouldn’t have Waddie or Miss 
Minnie see him now for all the money that he 
is worth.” 

‘But I didn’t know the colonel got so bad. 
I have heard people say he drank till he was 
about how-came-you-so: I never knew he got 
right down boozy.” 

‘*T never saw him so bad before,” I replied; 
‘*and I hope I never shall again. It’s really 
horrible.” 

‘* What are you doing down here with him, 
if he is so much over the bay?” 

*¢He was not so bad when we started. He 
has been nursing on brandy ever since we left 
Centreport, and now he don’t know himself 
from a bar of yellow soap. He is asleep, and 
I hope he will come gut of it all right. I have 
emptied the contents of his bottle out the win- 
dow.” 

“Good for you, Wolf!” said Tom, with an 
expressive grin. 

I then told him all that had passed between 
the colonel and myself since he came into my 
state-room, on board of the steamer, dwelling 
particularly on the suspicions which had in- 
duced the magnate to visit Grass Springs. 
Tom smiled significantly as: I proceeded, and I 
judged from his expression that he understood 
the case perfectly. 

‘Now, Torh, what does all this mean?” I 
asked, when I had finished the narrative. 

“¢ Well, I reckon the colonel is considerable 
more than half right,” replied the skipper of 
the Belle, candidly. 

“You really think that Waddie and Miss 
Grace are interested in each other,” I added, 
squarely, determined to know the worst, so far 
as I was personally concerned, at once. 

“O, no! no! no!” protested Tom, vehe- 
mently, as his chin dropped down; ‘‘I don’t 
mean anything of that sort.” 

He was much disturbed to think he had con- 
veyed to me a wrong impression on a subject 
that so deeply affected me. 

“ What is it, then?” 

“ It’s Tommy Toppleton and Miss Minnie;” 
and he proceeded to relate to me the particu- 
lars of the upsetting of the Raven, and of the 
gallant deed of Tommy. 

“There wasn’t the least need of jumping 
overboard; but Miss Minnie thinks her life was 
saved by it,-and she is as grateful as though 
she had been pulled out of a burning fiery fur- 
nace. It’s none of my business; so I don’t say 
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anything to her about it. I think she likes 
him, and he likes her. Between you and me, 
Wolf, she isn’t a bad looking girl, and I don’t 
blame Tommy.” 

“ But he has hardly ever met her before to- 
day,” I suggested. 

“TI don’t care anything about that. Of 
course, they don’t say anything, but I can tell 
by their looks which way the wind blows, I'll 
bet the biggest fish, in the deepest water off 
Priam, that something will come of it.” 

“T don’t exactly understand how I took the 
idea.from the colonel that it was Grade and 
Waddie who were getting things mixed,” I 
added, laughing, to assure Tom that I had no 
feeling about the matter. 

“O, no! Not a bit of it,” protested the 
skipper, earnestly, shaking his head to empha- 
size his words. ‘* Waddie behaves like a gen- 
tleman, of course, but, between us, he knows 
better than to look sidewise at Miss Grace.” 

“Why shouldn’t he, if he is disposed to do 
so?” 

“JT reckon he knows a mill-stone from a 
hogshead of molasses,” replied Tom, with his 
usual significant grin. ‘In the first place, he 
thinks too much of you to try to go to sea in 
your boat.” 

“My boat?” 

“O, come, Wolf! What’s the use of beating 
to windward when you have a fair breeze? 
You believe in Miss Grace, and she thinks a 
heap of you.” . 

“We are very good friends; but she is the 
daughter of a wealthy man, while I am the son 
of a mechanic,” I replied, rather gloomily. 

“T don’t care for that,” said Tom, with a 
show of indignation at the vain distinctions of 
this world. ‘It will come out all right.” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered, not caring to 
discuss the subject at any greater length; 
“Colonel Wimpleton is very much disturbed 
about the courting, as he calls it.” 

“ How should he know anything about it?” 
demanded Tom, suddenly, as he recalled the 
circumstances of the day. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did that Nick Van Wolter tell him?” 

“No; he had not returned with the Raven 
when we left Centreport.” 

“Tf he did, I should be willing to break his 
head on my own account.” 

“T think the colonel ascertained that the 
girls had come down with the boys, and im- 
agined all the rest,” I suggested, giving the 
explanation which I had myself adopted. 

“Well, he imagined it about right, then,” 
said Tom. 
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“TI am not sorry it is as you say; but I am 
afraid the affair will make a good deal of trou- 
ble. When are you going back?” 

‘* Whenever my party says the word.” 

“Can’t you hurry them up?” I inquired, 
anxiously; for I did not like to have Waddie 
and his sister in the house with their father, 
under the present circumstances. 

“IT don’t know but Ican. They were going 
to the Horse Shoe this afternoon,” answered 
Tom. ‘I have been looking for another show- 
er to-day, for ‘thunder in the morning bids the 
sailor take warning.’ ” 

There were as yet no signs of another show- 
er, and the skipper left me to ascertain wheth- 
er his party intended to visit the Horse Shoe 
or not. I carefully opened the door, and en- 
tered the colonel’s room. He was still sleep- 
ing in the stupor of intoxication, and I left 
him. I wished to be at Centreport in season 
to take the steamer at half past five, but I was 
afraid my patient would not be in a condition 
to go home by the last train. Tom soon re- 
turned to me with the intelligence that his 
party would start in half an hour for the 
Horse Shoe. I did not feel easy until I was 
assured by the landlord that they had actually 
embarked on the Belle. 

Perhaps it was useless for me to attempt to 
conceal the father’s infirmity from the children; 
but I believed that the colonel’s present excess 
was exceptional, and I hoped he would not 
again indulge so deeply. I could not endure the 
thought of witnessing the shame and mortifica- 
tion of Waddie and Minnie, if compelled to en- 
counter their father in his intoxication.. While 
I was considering this unpléasant subject, I 
heard my patient in the next room, the door 
of which I had left open, get out of the bed. I 
hastened into the apartment. The colonel 
stood holding on at the bed-post, and looked 
confused and lost. He glanced at me with a 
stare, and then a maudlin smile came upon 
his lips, as though the events of the day had 
suddenly flashed upon his mind, and he re- 
membered where he was. 

“IT feel a little better of that pain, Wolf,” 
said he; ‘but I haven’t got quite over it.” 

“*T am glad you feel better, sir,” I replied. 

“I’m better, but I am not well,” -he contin- 
ued, grasping his coat, which I had hung on 
the bed-post. 

He wanted his flask again. He had partial- 
ly recovered from the effect of former drams, 
but he was not satisfied. He took the bottle 
from his pocket. Ofcourse he would discover 
that it wasempty. I hoped that his memory 
would not serve him in regard to the coadition 
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of the flask when he last drank from it, for I 
was afraid he would suspect my agency in 
emptying it. With some difficulty he unscrewed 
the stopple, and took a tumbler from the wash- 
stand. Heturned the bottle until it was invert- 
ed over the glass, but not a drop came forth. 
His hands trembled, and his frame’ quivered. 
Lowering the flask from the glass, he gazed as 
steadily at me as his shaky condition would 
permit. He was angry, and I dreaded his 
wrath. 

“ Wolf, I left this flask half full of brandy,” 
said he, fixing astern gaze upon me. “It was 
very choice brandy, which my friend in Ruo- 
afa gave me for sickness.” 

He paused, and continued to stare at me, 
with a savage frown on his brow. It was use- 
less for me to say anything, and I did not 
speak. 

** For sickness, Wolf,” repeated he. ‘‘I told 
you I was sick, and I take brandy for it.” 

He stopped again, but I-made no reply. 

‘Did you empty this flask, Wolf?” demand- 
ed he, sternly. 

TI did, sir,” I answered, as gently as I could 
speak. 

** You did!” roared he. 

** Yes, sir; I did.” 

He dropped into a chair, though he did not 
for an instant remove his gaze from me. I had 
no difficulty in coming fo the conclusion that 
I had got into a bad scrape; but I had acted for 
the best. ; 

“You impudent puppy!” said he, grinding 
his teeth. 

I was silent and motionless. 

“ Are you my guardian?” 

**T have tried to take care of you, sir.” 

“What do you mean by that?” he contin- 
ued, after thinking a moment, probably to de- 
termine the meaning of my words. 

I think he had sense enough to understand 
his own condition, though doubtless he did 
not realize how helpless he had been. The 
fact that I had emptied his flask assured him 
that I understood his situation perfectly. He 
knew I had helped him into the bed. It is 
reasonable to suppose that he was ashamed of 
himself, even after he had_ put in the plea of 
sickness. But for the magnate of Centreport 
to be thus humiliated before one whom he re- 
garded as a dependent, appeared to be more 
than he could endure, and the thought stirred 
his ire. 

“*T have done what I could for you, sir,” I 
replied, evasively. 

‘* What did you throw away my brandy — my 
medicine — for?” 
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“Because I thought you had taken enough, 
sir,” I answered, finding that it was useless for 
me to attempt to dodge the issue. 

“You did!” 

‘Yes, sir. You were very much intoxicat- 
ed,” I continued, mildly, but firmly. 

He sprang to his feet with a celerity of which 
I had not believed him capable; and I began 
to think it would be necessary for me to run 
for life. He halted before me an instant, and 
then rushed out of the room. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THROWING AWAY KINDNESS. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


T is said some houses are ‘ painted red to 
blush for their own ugliness.” The Higgins 
house had more to blush for than that — dirt, 
disorder, cobwebs, and rags. Judge Brooks 
couldn’t understand why his wife ever went to 
see such a family; it was “kindness thrown 
away.” 

““My dear,” said gentle Mrs. Brooks, “if 
nobody ever went near them, they would re- 
lapse into barbarism. Augustus, my son, will 
you go with me this morning, and carry some 
jelly? I hear somebody is sick there.” 

“The eighth one,” said Augustus; “the 
eighth, counting from the top; the fifth, count- 
ing from the bottom.” 

“Myeons” 

‘Yes, mother, disrespectful, I know. I'll 
carry a whole armful of flowers to Madam Hig- 
gins to make up for it.” 

Mrs. Higgins met her visitors with a stare; 
but at sight of the ruby jelly, her stiff features 
relaxed somewhat, and she managed to say, 
“Won't ye walk in and set down?” A half 
dozen children, of assorted sizes, peeped out at 
the strangers from under the bed and through 
the cracks of doors, or boldly confronted them, 
swinging on a rickety table. The father, who 
stood before a cracked glass, shaving with soft 
soap, smiled blandly enough, but not very 
pleasantly, for his mouth reminded Augustus 
of a small Mammoth Cave, with broken stalac- 
tites for teeth. 

Master Augustus gave the sick boy the heli- 
otropes and tuberoses he had brought, and 
then betook himself to the front door, to watch 


| a quarrel between two dogs. 


‘‘That’s a pretty posy — ain’t it, now, Jim- 
my?” remarked Mrs. Higgins, beginning to 
thaw a little, and sniffing at the flowers ina 
friendly way. 

“IT hope your little boy is not very sick,” 
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said Mrs. Brooks, with an anxious glance at 
the child, who was buried alive under a mound 
of quilts, with hot bricks at its feet, by way of 
tombstone. 

“ Well, no; I’m hopin’ it’s measles,” replied 
Mrs. Higgins, driving away a fly from the bed 
with as much vehemence as she could put into 
her calico apron. ‘Don’t move your head, 
Jimmy, or you'll shake off the poultice.” 

Mrs. Brooks went up to the little patient, 
touched his cheek, and looked at his tongue. 
“He appears to be suffering from a heavy 
cold,” said she. ‘‘ You are not giving him all 
the medicines in these cups?” 

Mrs. Higgins took up a basin of mandrake 
and molasses, and stirred it briskly with a 
greenish-yellow spoon. ‘‘ Mis’ Brooks,” said 
she, firmly, ‘‘ this ‘ere is famous to work on 
the liver. So’s them other things, given be- 
tween spells. Some folks says the lungs is 
the liver, but my idee is, the liver is the main 
artery! Keep that clear, and you're safe!” 

As Mrs. Higgins spoke, she rubbed her fore- 
head so wisely that her timid guest was si- 
lenced, and wondered how it was possible that 
such ignorance and such conceit could exist 
in fair New England. . 

“If there is anything I can do for you, at 
any time, Mrs. Higgins, I hope you will be 
kind enough to let me know,” said she, moving 
towards the door, and tearing her dress a little 
on a nail. 

Mrs. Higgins followed with extraordinary 
politeness; but the sight which met her view 
clouded her brow in a moment. ‘ Pshaw, 
now! If there ain’t a cow eating up them 
dried apples!” 

The apples were spread on acrazy table near 
the window outside, and Augustus might have 
saved them, if he had not been so busy watch- 
ing the dogs. Mrs. Higgins flashed at him a 
look of contempt, muttering, ‘‘That’s smart, 
now!” and cried, ‘‘ Go long, Sukey,” flourished 
amop wildly at the cow. ‘I didn’t dry them 
apples for kuman bein’s, —I dried em for tin 
pedlers ! ” . 

“Sukey,” who was a stranger to the family, 
and had probably never been called a human 
being before, looked very much ashamed, and 
gave a quick start, thereby tipping the table 
and the rest of the apples into the dirt. Then 
she ran for dear life to escape the murderous 
mop; but her fright was needless, for the mop 
suddenly collapsed, and fell to pieces in its 
owner’s hands. It was a way all the Higgins 
property had; nothing of theirs seemed to be 
“half put together.” 

“Mother,” said Augustus, as they passed 
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out of sound of the woman’s shrill voice, ‘ they 
send missionaries to the heathen; why not 
send them to such folks as these?” : 

‘* We are all missionaries when we choose,” 
replied dove-eyed Mrs. Brooks. ‘By the way, 
what is Madison Higgins doing nowadays?” 

“Mad? O, killing kittens and setting dogs 
by the ears. It isn’t my duty to preach to Am, 
I hope?” 

‘“*No, I wouldn’t preach; I would only be 
courteous to him: I would take particular pains 
about that.” 

Courteous to Mad Higgins! Who could? 
There he was now, over in Esquire Gould’s 
meadow, throwing stones at a lame horse. 
Except that he moved, he might have been 
taken for a scarecrow. ‘Be ye kindly affec- 
tioned one to another,” didn’t seem to apply 
in this case. Augustus laughed at the oddity 
of the idea. But after he reached home it oc- 
curred to him that he would try the game of 
being ‘ courteous,” just for the fun of it, though 
the courtesy would all be thrown away, of 
course. Filling his pockets with grafted ap- 
ples, he sauntered slowly by the meadow 
where Mad was idly throwing stones, for want 
of something better to do. 

‘Good morning, Mad,” said Augustus, so 
politely that he astonished himself. ‘ I’ve got 
a pocket full of ‘ seek-no-furthers ;’ only let that 
poor old horse alone, and you shall have half.” 

‘*Not as you know of,” replied Mad, with 
an attempt at surliness; but the genial tone 
and the fragrant apples were too much for him; 
he could see no particular object in refusing a 
free gift. 

*“‘Gus Brooks is a rum one,” mused he be- 
tween the bites; ‘‘ pity Jock Whitehouse has 
got so sot agin the old man.” 

What old man? Why, Judge Brooks. And 
who was Jock Whitehouse? He was a stable- 
boy of Mad’s acquaintance, as worthless as 
Mad, and ten times as ill disposed. 

‘* Jock’s awful sot agin the old man for shut- 
ting him up in the jug (jail). But I declare 
for’t, Jock’s no business to do what he says he 
will!” Now, behold how the most diverse 
things are braided together in this world! The 
taste of the delicious apples had given Mad 
Higgins half a mind to stop some evil proceed- 
ing against Judge Brooks. Not that Mad had 
much more conscience than a wild catamount; 
but he liked apples, and through their means 
was almost beginning to like Augustus. 

“T’ll tell Gus what Jock means to do. No; 
I dassent! What prime, good apples! I would 
tell on Jock, only he’d snap my head right in 
two, if I did; and I dassent.” 
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And while Mad was munching and musing, 
Augustus had gone away, without any more 
thought of Jock Whitehouse than he had of a 
gorilla in South Africa. 

That night he went home from school tired 
and cross, with a long Virgil lesson to learn. 
Between eight and nine he sat with what he 
called a pounding headache, “trying to make 
sense out of that silly old Dido,” when the 
dining-room door opened, and in walked a lit- 
tle image all dirt and rags, dripping with rain, 
and crying as if its heart would break. 

It was Patty Higgins, next to the youngest, 
— not four years old. How happened the little 
creature to be wandering so far from home at 
that late hour? Mrs. Brooks thought at first 
the sick boy must be worse. 

“There, there, dear, don’t cry,” said she. 
‘*Your little brother has the measles, I sup- 
pose.” 

“No, Jimmy hain’t,” piped out the shrill 
young voice; ‘‘he hain't got the measles! 
Mammy wanted him to, but he wouldn't.” 

Patty spoke so spitefully that Augustus and 
his mother both laughed. 

‘What a naughty little boy,” exclaimed Au- 
gustus, ‘“not to mind his mother!” 

Patty liked that, and after a while warmed 
towards the family so much as to tell them, in 
a burst of candor, that ‘‘mammy ” had tried to 
whip her, and she had run away and lost her- 
self. Now, her sole wish was to get home 
again tomammy. Mrs. Brooks proposed keep- 
ing her all night; but the little barbarian 
screamed so loud that the plan was given up 
at once. 

“TI see no other way, then, but you must 
take her home, Augustus,” said Mrs. Brooks, 
regretfully. 

It was quite a vexatious affair. The Higgins 
family lived a mile away, and it was raining 
hard. But Augustus saw the troubled look on 
his mother’s face, and his chivalrous devotion 
to her triumphed over his annoyance. 

‘Just as well, mother,” said he, cheerily; 
‘*who ever heard of drooks minding the rain?” 

** You might take the horse,” said his moth- 
er, looking relieved. ‘‘ Patty, would you be 
afraid to ride before hirg on the saddle?” 

No. Gypsy Patty was pleased. 

‘* Kindness thrown away again,” sighed poor 
Augustus, as “‘ saddled, and bridled, and boot- 
ed rode he;” while before him, clutching the 
pony’s mane with her fingers, sat Patty. 

The Higgins family had been really anxious 
about the young runaway. Augustus won- 
«dered why they cared, or how they happened 
‘to miss one out of a “‘ baker’s dozen.” It was 
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Mad who had fretted most. He was sitting by 
the fireplace, quite discouraged, after a two- 
hours’ search in the rain. When Augustus 
opened the back door, and walked in with the 
little waif, the whole family set up a shout; 
but Mrs. Higgins had such command of her 
feelings, that as soon as she had the child fair- 
ly in her arms, she boxed its ears soundly. 
Mad, scarecrow Mad, rubbed his jacket sleeve 
across his eyes, and turned his head away. He 
had been afraid his little favorite was drowned 
in the canal. 

“You've done the handsome thing, bringing 
this child home, youngster,” cried Mrs. Hig- 
gins, forgiving him the debt of the dried apples 
on the spot. ‘‘ Patty, you’re a good-for-noth- 
ing trollop, giving your betters so much trou- 
ble. Mad, eat your supper; none of your 
whimpering.” 

Augustus had his hand on the latch. ‘“ Hold 
on a minute,” said Mad, eagerly; ‘‘T’ll goa 
piece with you; want to— to — borrow your 
jack-knife!” 

’“ Eat your supper first, you try-patience,” 
said the tender mother; ‘the youngster'll wait 
for you.” 

Mad dipped an iron spoon into the kettle on 
the hearth before him, ‘and dropped a quantity 
of hasty pudding into his basin of milk. His 
eyes were glowing with a generous light; he 
was in haste to finish his supper, that he might 
talk with Augustus about Jock Whitehouse. 
**T’ll do it, if I lose my head,” thought he. 

But at that moment, with his mouth full of 
pudding, his progress was stayed ; he was 
choking. His eyes were distended, and his face 
grew crimson. 

‘*What’s the matter with the boy? Marm, 
pat him on the back,” said Mr. Higgins, never 
laying down his pipe. 

But Mad “came too” directly. Putting his 
finger in his mouth, he easily drew out the 
impediment — a cotton rag. 

‘*My dish-cloth, true’s you're born,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Higgins, in high spirits. “I 
couldn’t think where’t had gone to!” 

‘Not more’n half on’t, though,” remarked 
her husband, after a critical examination of 
the brown mass. ‘“ Chaw your vittles, next 
time, Maddie! Hain’t you got no more brains’n 
to go to choking yourself with a rag?” 

A laugh went round the room. It all passed 
as a capital joke, no one but Augustus consid- 
ering it the slightest disgrace for ‘‘ mammy” 
to serve up the dish-cloth in a kettle of pud- 
ding. 

“* Good evening, all,” said the youth, bowing 
respectfully to the two heads and all the other 
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members of the family ; and he and Mad walked 
out of the house. 

“As civil a young chap as ever I come 
acrost,” said Mr. Higgins, with an inquiring 
glance at his wife. 

“So he is,” was the hearty response; ‘‘ and 
his marm’s a lady, before him. None o’ your 
stuck-up ones, that looks down on their neigh- 
bors, now, I tell you.” 

Mad hardly knew how to begin. 

“ Look here,” said he, his teeth chattering. 
“You know Jock Whitehouse? —I dassen’t 
hardly speak; he vowed he’d kill meeif I did, 
—Jock Whitehouse, that tends the horses down 
to the brick tavern. Well, he set to-night to 
burn your daddy’s barn! I knowed he wouldn’t, 
though, ’cause it rained too hard. But he'll 
do it to-morrow night, sartin!” 

“Burn our barn!” cried Augustus, clutch- 
ing Mad’s sleeve; ‘* who told you so?” 

“Told me so hisself! You. keep watch on 
him; but don’t let on as ’twas me warned 
you.” 

“Never fear, Mad; you shall be safe.” 

“ Honor bright?” 

“Honor bright!” 

“ Well, you’re a rum one, Gus Brooks! I 
believe you. When you brought Sis home, I 
was just bound I’d save your barn, if I died 
for’t.” 

Not only the barn, but the house. Both 
would surely have gone, but for Mad’s timely 
interference. Jock Whitehouse, in the act of 
striking a match, was seized by Judge Brooks's 
coachman, who happened, to the boy’s sur- 
prise, to be visiting the stable at the untimely 
hour of three in the morning. 

“Things do turn out curiously in this 
world,” reflected Augustus, behind the barn 
door. ‘* Who would ever have thought such a 
Hottentot as Mad Higgins could do our family 
afavor? I have come to the conclusion that 
mother and I are bright folks. Kindness is 
worth while; pays a hundred per cent.; think 
I'll try it again.” 

Rather selfish reasoning, but true as far as 
it went; don’t you say so, boys? 


—— THE first regular London newspaper 
was the “‘ Weekly News,” published in 1622. 
It contained intelligence, but not a single ad- 


vertisement. In fact, it was thirty years after- 
wards before the people discovered that the 
public press could be made a medium of ad- 
vertising their wants and wares. 


—— “ Make yourself all honey, and the flies 
will devour you,” says a Spanish proverb. 





HANS OARDINE. 
A Story of the German Fairs. 
BY MRS. L. B. URBINO. 
(CONOLUDED.) 

S we knew that Dr. B. intended to leave 
the city early on the morrow, we despaired 
of hearing the rest of his story, but were 
agreeably surprised when he laid aside ‘his 
spectacles, shook the ashes from his pipe, took 
a pinch of snuff, adjusted his collar, and re- 

commenced as follows : — 

‘“*A fine-looking gentleman stood on the 
threshold of an open door, in the little village 
of C., gazing upon the placid features of an 
old lady, as she sat sleeping in her arm-chair. 
His companion, a young lady of extreme deli- 
cacy and beauty, simply but elegantly attired, 
was admiring carnation pinks, of extraordina- 
ry size and beauty, in pots upon the window- 
sill. 

‘¢* What.a face! She must have been a beau- 
ty,’ said the gentleman. 

‘** What lovely pinks! I never saw the like,’ 
said the lady. 

‘¢* Herein, herein, meine frau!’ repeated an 
old gray parrot, waddling towards the door. 

*« «QO, ho, Mr. Parrot! and so we have intrud- 
ed, thus far, upon your invitation,’ said the 
gentleman; ‘come, my daughter, let us beat 
a retreat before the old lady awakes.’ 

“ They walked on, for some time, through the 
narrow streets of the little village, now stop- 
ping to speak with a flaxen-haired child, or 
admire a rosebush in full bloom, and now won- 
dering at the many vegetables and flowers 
which were made to grow in a very small 
space. Returning from a prolonged walk, 
when within a short distance of the house we 
mentioned, their attention was arrested by the 
exquisite tones of a violin. 

“¢* Wonderful!’ said the lady; ‘how sweet! 
how melancholy! how soft! What perfect 
tones! I almost believe in fairies, father.’ 

“*Can you tell us what musician lives in 
yonder little house?’ asked the gentleman of 
a peasant, who saluted him in passing. 

** Rebecca,’ he answered. 

**¢ And who is Rebecca, good man?’ 

*©¢ One of the best women on God’s earth, if 
she were only a Christian.’ 

“* What is she, then?’ inquired the lady. 

‘A Jewess, your ladyship; that is, her father 
was a Jew, though they say he was a great 
man in his time; everybody went to him for 
advice and information; he knew more than 
any professor in Saxony. Rebecca has a son; 
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I don’t know what he is; he never talks much, 
but he’s good to everybody; gives away things 
which they make for sick people: it’s curipus 
that he don’t seem to care about money, 
though we all know that he and his mother 
work hard as any of us fora living. They're 
queer people. It’s only such a pity that the 
young man, at least, will not become a Chris- 
tian, for then he might enter a university, and 
become a doctor, professor, or the like. People 
have tried to advise them for their own good, 
but it is of no use. Rebecca always says, she 
knows but one religion, and she is trying to 
live up to that.’ 

**¢T should like to have an opportunity to 
speak with them,’ observed the gentleman. . 

*** Nothing easier, sir; go to the house, and 
ask for opodeldoc, essences, soap, or any of the 
stuffs they make. They will be glad of a cus- 
tomer, I dare say; and I hope you will be 
pleased to buy; they are good, honest people, 
and you can depend fully upon what they tell 
you: it’s only such a pity that they are Jews.’ 

*** What foolish prejudice!’ exclaimed the 
lady, as the peasant turned away. 

‘¢ ¢ The world has ever been unjust, my child,’ 
replied the gentleman. ‘ While people profess 


that love to God.and one’s neighbor is the sum 
and substance of true religion, they act quite 


otherwise. I am sorry that I shall have no 
time, for a while, to make the acquaintance of 
Rebecca, if she really is the wonderful musician ; 
though I think it must be her son. Meanwhile 
you can go and buy of them without me.’ 

“A few days after, the gentleman, who sat 
reading, suddenly dropped his book, sprang to 
the door, and seized the arm of the young man 
with whom his daughter stood conversing, cry- 
ing out, ‘Who are you? Speak: who are you?’ 
’ ¢Unhand me, sir,’ said the young man. _ 

**¢ Who are you? Speak,’ he repeated, with 
great intensity. 

**¢Tt is Hans, father, — Rebecca’s son; see, 
he has brought the articles I ordered,’ said the 
daughter, gently removing her father’s hand. 

**¢ The lady says truly : Iam Hans, Rebecca’s 
son,’ said the young man. 

‘**¢ And your other name?’ 

“ ¢ Cardine.’ 

‘¢¢ Hans Cardine Kerzschkoff,’ said the gen- 
tleman, emphatically. 

‘¢*T know no other name than that I gave 
you, sir.’ 

** * How old are you?’ 

*** About four and twenty,’ he answered. 

*** About,’ said the lady; ‘and do you not 
know exactly?’ 

*** Mother supposed I was between four and 
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five years old when she found me lying under 
a tree,’ he replied. 

‘“«* My son! — my long-lost boy!’ exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘I saw your mother’s image 
in the mirror when you smiled; come to my 
arms, Hans Cardine.’ 

““<It may be,” said Hans, returning his em- 
brace. 

‘**Tt is,’ exclaimed the gentleman; ‘and 
Laura is your sister.’ 

‘* All were impatient to hear what Rebecca 
could te] them, and set out together for her 
cottage. 

‘* «She is very feeble,’ said Hans, ‘and such 
sudden excitement might injure her.’ 

“¢T will go before,’ said Laura, ‘and pre- 
pare her for it.’ 

“In a few moments they sat listening to 
Rebecca, who dwelt lovingly upon the words of 
her father, his prophecy, and blessing. 

*** Look!’ said she, pointing .to the portrait, 
‘just so he smiled upon the boy when he took 
him in his arms the first time.’ 

‘* At that moment the sun, breaking through 
a cloud, played upon the features of the por- 
trait, giving them a life-like expression. 

*¢*T should almost think he was speaking to 
us,’ said Hans. 

** Rebecca’s lips moved; she bowed her head 
upon her folded hands. It was a moment of 
silent prayer. 2 

*¢¢ Hans was born in Milan,’ said Count 
Kerzschkoff, ‘where my wife was on a visit to 
her parents; she died soon after, and I was easi- 
ly persuaded to remain where I could daily visit 
her resting-place, and strew her grave with the 
flowers she loved so well. It was not until my 
boy was in his fourth year that I began to think 
of my property, and reflect upon the advice 
which I so often received from relations at 
home, viz., to make some investments; in fact, 
to occupy myself with business. I ordered 
leather to be sent to Leipzig, whither I went 
with my two children and servants. It was 
fair-time, and the little ones were delighted to 
go from booth to booth, making their purchases 
of toys. The last time we went, we drove, as 
usual, to within a short distance of the busy 
scene, when my horses took fright. I cannot 
tell what happened, for my head was so badly 
injured that I knew nothing for months after- 
wards. With returning consciousness and 
memory, I became sensible of my loss. I 
learned that one servant was killed, another 
wounded almost as badly as myself, and the 
third was found senseless, holding Laura fast 
in his arms; she was but slightly injured. It 
was rumored that Hans was drowned, and I 
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placed a cross, bearing his name, beside his 
mother’s grave. Since then I could not bear 
to think of Leipzig. Lately I have dreamed 
much, both of Hans and his mother, always 
seeing him an infant, or running up to a booth, 
with his little hands stretched out towards some 
glittering toy which attracted his attention. I 
cannot express the feeling which seized me at 
the moment I saw his face in the mirror—a 
feeling between hope and fear, reality and de- 
spair, life and death. Hearing that Mr. Bau, 
my agent, turns my business almost entirely 
to his own account, I came now to ferret out 
the truth, and find that the said individual has 
become rich at my expense. Now, thank God, 
I have found a son, who will care for his fa- 
ther’s business. Let us build a villa, and live 
together, one family.’ 

“*Nay,’ said Rebecca, ‘my time is short; I 
may not change. I have dreaded to leave my 
boy exposed to the insults of the world; now I 
am ready to depart.’ 

“¢*Not yet, dear mother,’ said Laura and 
Hans, in the same breath. 

“The end of my story,” said Dr. B., repla- 
cing his spectacles, ‘‘ is, that Rebecca could not 
be awaked on the morrow; she had passed 
away into her long sleep without a struggle; 
a sweet smile was upon her lips; she was 
beautiful in death, as she had been in life. 

“The gentleman who once told Hans that he 
had no dealings with Jews, now made obsequi- 
ous demonstrations of respect to the son of 
Count Kerzschkoff, and begged his interven- 
tion, that he might not be exposed as a de- 
faulter and a cheat. 

“Mr. Wolf, my brother-in-law, has often told 
me how sheepish he felt when ordered by the 
count to have the portrait of the old Jew packed 
with the greatest care for transportation.” 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








- LEARNING TO USE THE WEED. 
BY MRS. E. B. P. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. ALDEN; WILLIAM and 
Ciara, his Children. Hat Simpson. Dr. 
Hitt. Mrs. Mucous, the Housekeeper. 


Scenz. — Parlor, Mr. ALDEN and CLARA 


alone. 


Mr. Alden. Did you say, Clara, that Hal is 
coming over to see William ¢h7s evening? 

Clara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. A. You don’t know why he proposed 
coming to-night — do you? 
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Clara. No, sir. I heard him call to Willfe, 
as I was coming home from school, and ask if 
‘the coast was clear;” and then he said “he 
would be on hand bright and early.” I don’t 
know what he meant, I’m sure. 

Mr. A. Well, it’s of no consequence; but 
you had better take your books into the library, 
and let them have this room to themselves. 

Clara. Yes, sir. [Exit. 

Mr. A. There’s mischief ahead, I imagine. 
Hal Simpson is getting old fast, and is hardly 
a good adviser for Will, I’m afraid. I must 
look after them a little, and perhaps havea 
hand in their games. Ah, hum! Boys needa 
good deal of looking after nowadays. 

[Zxct Mr. ALDEN, LZ. 


[Enter Boys, R.] 

Will. It’s lucky you thought of coming to- 
night, Hal; for my governor has gone to the 
lecture, and we shall have until ten or eleven 
o’clock without being interrupted. 

Hal. That’s jolly —no mistake; for I’ve 
brought over sotne cigars. I got them more 
than a week ago, and have had them hid in 
the stable ever since. 

Will. (Examines them.) 
chance to try them yet — eh? 

Hal. Not a bit of it. You see, ever since 
father shut me up in the attic on bread and 
water, because mother found a piece of ‘‘ bright 
navy” in my pocket, I’ve had to be mighty 
careful, for there’s no knowing what I’d catch 
next time; and mother could tell by my breath 
and clothes if I smoked, you know. 

Will. Snakeroot, coriander-seed, and burnt 
coffee. 

Hal. O, yes; I keep a supply on hand all 
the time; but then mother’s awful sharp, I 
tell you. It’s hard cheating her. How do you 
come on? 

Will. Well, I can’t say as I hanker after it 
much yet. 

(Mr. ALDEN enters and conceals himself.} 
The fact is, since father quizzed me up so snug, 
I can only try it now and then on the sly. But 
then the lecture he read me about its softening a 
fellow’s brain — supposing he had any to soften, 
— and such like, is all bosh, in my opinion. 

Hal. To be sure it is. Why, most all the 
doctors use it; and it’s no ways likely they’d 
run the risk of falling into each other’s hands. 
No, sir; it’s as healthy as bread, only it costs 
something since the war, and the old folks 
will feed us with peppermints and sugar-plums, 
to make us think we are babies, as long as pos- 
sible, because it’s cheaper. 

Will, That’s just my mind. Try this “ Sail- 
or’s Delight.” (Zack bite.) 


Haven’t had a 
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Hai. That’s prime —no mistake. Where’s 
the spittoon? Let’s try the cigars now. I'd 
rather learn to smoke than chew, if it wasn’t 
for scenting my clothes. 

Wall. Wind 'll blow it all out before you get 
home. It’s quieting to the nerves, they say. 
Knocks Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Sirup all 
to nothing. (TZhey light cigars and puff 
a wihile.) 

Hal. Dr. Weakly says, when he feels blue 
and down-hearted, a good smoke will put him 
right on his taps. 

Will. That’s what they all say; and I’m 
sure I don’t know of anybody that needs cheer- 
ing more than we fellows, with the lessons and 
lectures we have, not to mention a hiding now 
and then. (Sits and chokes.) I say, Hal, 
how long will it take us to learn? 

Hal. O, we shall be crazy for it after to- 
night. Al Barker says ever since he smoked 
one cigar, the very odor of tobacco is like 
breezes from Araby the Blest; it gives him 
new life. (Faintly.) <A glass of water, Will. 

Will. (Pours tt with shaking hand.) Why, 
Hal, you are pale as a ghost! Are you sick? 

Hai. Pshaw, no! But it’s rather close here. 
I'll open the window. (Throws it open.) 

Will. (Laying his head back and hand on 
his stomach.) I don’t believe those pickles I 
ate for supper agree with me. I feel — O-o-o! 

Clara. (Runs in with book and slate.) O, 
Willie; you must help me about these sums, 
— Mercy! What’s the matter? Are you sick? 
Willie, what is it? Hal, what ails you? 

Hal. Nothing. I— guess — O-o-o! 

Clara. (Runs to the door and calls loudly.) 
Father! Father! Docome here quick! Some- 
thing’s the matter with the boys! O, dear! 
I’m afraid they are dying! 

[Mr. ALDEN enters, lays his hand on WI.t’s 
Sorehead.} 

Mr. Alden. Call the housekeeper, Clara. 
This is bad business! 

Clara. (Running and wringing her hands.) 
Mrs. Muggins! Mrs. Muggins! Come up 
here quick! O, dear me! do come quick! 


[Mrs. Muccins enters, panting, and out of 
breath.)} ’ 


Mrs. Muggins. Land alive! What is it, 
child? Be you going into fits? Is the house 
afire? You've nearly frightened my life outer 
me! 

Clara. Only look at Willie, Mrs. Muggins. 
Do tell us what ails him! (Cries aloud.) 

Mr. A. Hush, Clara! -You need not be so 
frightened. What do you think is the trouble 
with these boys, Mrs. Muggins? 


Mrs. M. Suz alive! Dear suz alive! It’s 
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pizen! My Solomon died of pizen, an’ I know 
the symptoms. (Ske seizes HAL, and begins to 
shake him, and slap smartly between his shoul- 
ders.) Take Willie quick, sir! Unless you 
start the circulation, they are gone for’t. (Mr. 
ALDEN skakes WILL soundly.) 

Hai. L-|-let m-m-me alone, I say! 

Mrs. M. Indeed, child, I can’t; it’s to save 
your blessed life until the doctor gets here. 

Mr. A. They must have an emetic. Go 
quick, Clara, for warm water and mustard, 
and send for Dr. Hill. (Ske goes out.) 

Will. F-f-father! I—TI’ll tell you! 

Mr. A. Be quiet, my son; this exercise is 
necessary in order to start your blood into 
healthy action. Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Sy- 
rup isn’t a circumstance to it. 

Hal. 1—I—I say! 

Mrs. M. Keep still, sonny, and have your 
blood circulated so’t you won’t die ’fore the 
doctor gets here to pump out your stomach. 
When my Solomon had the pizen in him, if 
I'd only a knowed about this remedy — 


[Dr. Hitt and Ciara enter.) 


Clara. Do you feel better, Willie? Do you 
think they will live, doctor? (Dr. Hitt ex- 
amines the boys.) ‘ 

Hal. Tain’t sick. I want to go home. 

Mr. A. What is your opinion, Dr. Hill? 

Dr. Hill. It is a disease that is very apt to 
attack boys of this age, I find. The first symp- 
tom, you will notice, is a swelling up with a 
sense of their own importance and a contempt 
for the foolish notions of older people. It 
often terminates in this way. 

Mr. A. Not dangerous, you think? 

Dr. H. Now that you have taken it in sea- 
son, no. There is no better treatment than 
that prescribed by Mrs. Muggins. We'll cure 
them, between us, I guess — can’t we, boys? 

Will. I was cured before the doctor came, 
father. Of course you know that we have been 
trying to use tobacco; but I’m very sure I 
shall never want any more. Here’s what I’ve 
got left. (Passes him five or six small pieces 
from different pockets.) i 

Mr. A. I hope the cure will prove a lasting 
one. How is it with the other one? 

Dr. H. He’s under my care yet. I shall 
take him along with me, and deliver him into 
his father’s hands. 

Hail. lV hope you won't charge a very round 
sum for your services, doctor; for I think, if 
any one is to have a fee for doctoring me, it 
belongs to Mrs. Muggins here. 

Mrs. M. (Laughing.) I did the best I could 
for you; but I don’t charge a cent, sonny. 

[Curtain fails. 
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AQUATIOS. 


The Brown-Sadler Match. 

HE match that was to have come off Oc- 

tober 6, between Walter Brown and J. 
Sadler, on the Thames, from Putney to Mort- 
lake, — the same course rowed by the Harvard 
crew in the international race, — did not take 
place. The day of the race Brown was suffer- 
ing from a tumor, and, being unable to row, 
was obliged to pay forfeit. 


Boating Notes. 

John Mekeel, a promising oarsman, is de- 
sirous of “‘ wielding the spruce” with Coulter 
and Barney Biglin. 

Hamill, the ex-champion, has retired, and 
will pull in no more matches. 

The Harvard-Oxford race gave quite an im- 
petus to aquatic sports in this country, and 
clubs are being formed in several of the 
colleges to commence active operations next 
spring. 

The Monument Boat Club, of Charlestown, 
lost all their boats, valued at three thousand 
dollars, in the great gale last September. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Matches. 

The Atalantas, of Stoneham, defeated the 
Uptons, of Boston, recently, in a game of five 
innings, by a score of thirty to eleven. 

The return game between the Lowell and 
Trimountain Clubs, played a short ‘time since, 
resulted in favor of the former by a score of 
thirty-one to nineteen. 

The Harvard nine visited Lowell, recently, 
and played a match with the Clippers; and at 
the end of five innings, when the game was 
called, the score stood a tie, seventeen to sev- 
enteen. 

The Somersets defeated the Tufts College 
Nine, a short time since, by a score of twenty- 
nine to seventeen. 

The Clipper and Salmon Clubs have had 
their annual match, in which the former were 
victorious by a score of twenty-five to ten. 
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The Trimountains, of Boston, were defeated 
by the champion club of Rhode Island — the 
Olympics, of Providence — by a score of forty-" 
one to forty. 

The Somersets, of Boston, defeated the Wa- 
natas, of Brookline, recently, by a score of 
fifty to eleven. 

The Eckfords defeated the Maryland Club, 
of Baltimore, lately, by a score of fourteen to 
thirteen. 

The Gramercy Club, of New York, claims 
the junior championship of that city, they hav- 
ing defeated the Flyaways, not long since, for 
its possession, by a score of fifteen to ten. 
Base Ball Notes. 

It is proposed to inaugurate a new system 
of striking in base ball clubs next season. 
Instead of the same man being first striker in 
every game, it is proposed to change the sys- 
tem, and the man to open a game be the one 
that immediately follows the third man out on 
the last inning of the preceding game. By 
this method the whole nine will have an equal 
chance to lead the batting score, while now 
the first striker in every game is possessed of 
an advantage over the others. It has been tried 
by one or two clubs, and is liked very much. 

It is reported that the Buckeye Club, of 
Cincinnati, have secured a professional nine, 
with a view of capturing the Red Stockings 
before the season closes. John Hatfield is to 
captain the nine. 

A base ball tournament was held at Lowell, 
Mass., the second week in October; but the at- 
tendance was confined to Lowell clubs, with a 
single exception. Two prizes of silver balls 
were awarded. 

The National Chronicle, the official organ 
of the base ball fraternity, has changed hands, 
and is now owned by its former editor, Mr. 
Charles R. Byram. 


Answers to Inquirers. 

Caprain. There is nothing in the rules 
that prevents a captain changing the position 
of his men during the progress of an inning. 

Dovuc.ass. The man is out without being 
touched. 

Dr. Um. 1st. Allison, C. Mills, Radcliffe; 
2d. Brainard, O’Brien, Martin; 3d. Start, E. 
Mills; 4th. Alreach, Crane. O’Brien, pitcher; 
Radcliffe, catcher; E. Mills, first base; Al- 
reach, second base; Fisler, third base; Pearce, 
short stop; Chapman, left field; Hatfield, cen- 
tre field; D. Hunt, right field. 

S. M. R. The Red Stockings Club is the 
only one we know of that has visited the Pa- 
cific coast. 
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ANSWERS. 


886. (A drop) o (fin) KM (ache) (S) (mill) 
(eye on S) (thin K) — A-drop of ink makes 
millions think. 887. Childhood. 888. Morea, 
Corea. 88g. Oland, Aland. 890. Neuse, Meuse. 
891. Berne, Derne. 892. Vienna, Sienna. 893. 
Lisbon. 894. Barcelona. 895. Liverpool. 896. 
Bordeaux. 897. Lisle. 898. Constantinople. 
899. Montpelier. goo. Copenhagen. got. Sal- 
amanca. go2. Sebastopol. 903. Glasgow. 904. 
Tempest. go5. P-lover. 906. Dialogue. 907. 
Cavendish. go08. Discovery of America. 


PRIZE PUZZLES. 


Any $1.50 book published by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard will be given for the best list of an- 
‘sewers. 


gto. On a hot summer’s day, when my first 
can be seen, 
My second is eagerly sought; 
And the ladies all hurry as fast as they can 
‘To the place where my whole may be bought. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


gt1. Dear Leon. 912. One more duty. 913. 
Sour code. 914. O, claim no star. 915. Slack 
bride, Rosg. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 


g16. 1. An article for boys’ sport. 2. A mu- 
sical insttument. 3, Epochs. 4. A piece of 
school furniture. L. S. W. 


REBuS 


DICTATOR 


METAGRAM. 


918. Four feet I have. Along my dusty way 
The weary traveller journeys all the day. 
Change my fourth foot; through India’s jun- 
gles wild 
I’m often heard by woman, man, and child. 
My first foot change; old Dobbin surely knows 
If I am heavy, as to town he goes. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


Musicat Puzzve. 


ComMPARISONS. 


920. Positive — (a river), comparative — (an 
animal), superlative — (an unbeliever). 921. 
Positive — (to go deep into science), compar- 
ative — (a bird), superlative — (to take off). 
922. Positive — (a claim), comparative — (an 


author), superlative — (a proper trial). 
HERBERT. 


923. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


~ 
- 
gt ond 
es, 


SW. TRE 


The answers will be given in No. 158. 
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EMPEST has taken the fever, and pub- 

lishes ‘*The Boys’ Gazette,” Philadel- 
phia. Contents very good, but the press-work 
might be improved. — Thanks to Alert for 
tin-type, and for his kind ddnsideration. The 
work is progressing as rapidly as possible. — 
Why does Edward ask such questions? — Lord 
Percy, No. 356 Twenty-first Street, New York 
City, wants to hear from authors, with a view 
to starting a paper. — H. N., such boats cost 
from one to three hundred dollars. — ‘“‘ The 
Juvenile Messenger” is soon to be published 
by Taroo & Granger, Box 442, Newark, O., or 
26 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Wolfe has perpetrated a remarkable doggerel 
on ‘That Printers’ Meeting,” which we have 
not room to print. — There was too much 
“soul” in Empire State’s letter. Head work 
accepted. — William L. Terhune, thank you 
for important documents. — Hautboy, in céz- 
rography the chk has the sound of &. National 
is pronounced #d-tional. The first conun- 
drum is good enough: ‘* When will the United 
States be free? When they're released from 
their bonds.” Hautboy thinks he would like 
to release them from a few. Twice is about 
times enough. 

Hub, the publishers send price-lists on ap- 
plication. Arizona, the rebus is lacking in 
original ideas. — Wolf, try again. — Specs and 
Cute, some parts of the rebus are not well de- 
fined. — Another new boys’ paper, ‘‘Our Mu- 
tual Friend.” Charles Gill, editor. — We ap- 
preciate the discriminating praise of Captain 
Snyders, and trust he may long find ours “ the 
best.” Editors will find a paying subscriber 
' by addressing Captain Snyders, 301 South Di- 
vision Street, Buffalo, N. Y. — Chevalier, great 
minds often run in the same direction, which 
accounts for so many puzzle-makers hitting 
upon the same idea. 

G. Ander, ‘yes; we will publish anything 
that is particularly tip-top. — Captain Joe, we 
prefer drawings. No. 30 is accepted. The 
book you name is an old one, and out of print. 


—H. Terrill, the publishers will furnish any’ 


or all of the back numbers at those rates. — 
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Quiz is a very good-looking fellow, judging 
from his photo. Go on, venerable kinsman; 
our subscription list will bear another club of , 
twenty-five. — Who is Major Muggins? — We 
suspend our rule to insert the address of Lulie 
M. Clark, Billerica, Mass., who is a little inva- 
lid girl, and cannot even sit upright or walk 
about; yet she takes great interest in the Mag- 
azine, sending puzzles and pleasant letters to 
the editor. She says she is very happy, for 
every one is kind to her, and she has the 
“‘darlingest girl for a companion.” We are 
sure that many of Our Girls will be glad to 
have a chance to increase her happiness by 
writing to her. 

The first number of the Excelsior is at hand. 
Dailey & Anness, Woodbridge, publishers. 
We modestly acknowledge the dedication. — 
American Boy, Old Comrade, The Cruiser, 
True Blue, Great Doings, Adventurer, Pleas- 
ant Friend, The School-boy, Youth’s Arcadia, 
or anything you like. —We think Jack Straw’s 
former letter did not reach us. The rebus has 
some imperfections. — The Young Excelsiors, 
a debating club, of Boston, desire correspond- 
ents. Address Penchant, 52 Leverett Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tempest answered eight of the first prize 
puzzles, instead of seven, as credited. — Jersey 
Boy, according to our observation, Young 
America generally asserts his rights pretty 
boldly, and often takes more liberties than he 
is entitled to. In our opinion, time could be 
more profitably spent in hard and faithful 
study than by displaying doubtful talent and 
crude ideas badly expressed, as a public lec- 
turer. Youth is not the time for public life, 
but it ¢s the time to prepare for it. A large 
proportion of the contributions to the amateur 
papers show how eager boys are to come be- 
fore the public as authors before they are able 
to construct a grammatical sentence. 

Slim Jim says he is now a printer, and wishes 
us to ‘‘make a note on’t.” He and Downsey 
fraternize very pleasantly. We don’t remember 
so far back as 1776. Whata patriarch you must 
think us. — Cheese Kurd labors under the diffi- 
culty of not having been a subscriber from the 
beginning; consequently many of his puzzles 
are upon subjects that have been done to death 
in our head work columns. He is right; good 
puzzles are the kind we want. 

AccEPTED. — Rebuses — H. Terrill; sans- 
pieds — Inventor; double acrostic — Cheva- 
lier; charade — Specs; enigma — Herbert; 
anagrams — Dick Shinerry. 

Deciinep. — Hunkidori, White Ned, Hub, 
G. Ander. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE TRUE MAN. 


E have received from one of our old cor- 
respondents a copy of his oration deliv- 
ered upon the occasion of leaving the high 
school for Washington College. We publish it 
below, as a specimen of the sound and practical 
sentiments entertained by some of Our Boys. 
‘“* Every age and every nation has had its type 
of manhood. In the old Greek and Roman 
times, valor was the mark of manliness. Per- 
sonal bravery, scorn of danger, readiness to face 
hardships, were, among them, cardinal virtues. 
**In the middle ages we find manliness 
clothed in a somewhat better and more novel 
garb. The chivalrous knight is now the es- 
tablished model — he who sallies forth, armed 
with spear and shield, to protect the weak 
from the oppression of the powerful, to relieve 
the poor, and to defend the right against the 
wrong. 
** But in our own age, although we neither 


despise prowess nor set at nought some of the 
excellent traits of knight-errantry, these char- 
acteristics alone can obtain for no one that 


proud title—a true man. The possession of 
enormous physical strength, the power of en- 
during immense physical labor, and the gift 
of a handsome person, do not. constitute a 
man; the possession of remarkable mental 
faculties, the production of works of extraor- 
dinary merits, and the power of controlling 
the multitude thereby, do not constitute a 
man; a moral life, a virtuous life, an honest 
life, independent of all other features, do not 
constitute a man; but these traits, when har- 
moniously developed in one person, place be- 
fore us that noblest of God’s creation — a man 
made in his own image. 

** Some lay great stress upon the possession 
of physical strength; but it is this which has 
given rise to the most disgraceful custom in 
our country —a custom which has cast a dark 
stain upon our national character, but which 
must soon be wiped out, as it will not be tol- 
erated much longer in this advanced and én- 
lightened age. That man who can witness a 
prize-fight without becoming disgusted, that 
man who will sanction its progress, and that 
Official who will not do all in his power to quell 
it, is no true man. - 





“ At the present time the greater part of the 
people believe that intellectuality alone is the 
true crown of manhood. While no one can be 
in possession of a too great amount of brains, 
it is a sad fact that men of most remarkable 
mental abilities have proved men of the worst 
character. Cardinal Richelieu, the able min- 
ister of the feeble Louis XIII., was the greatest 
and most successful diplomatist the world has 
ever seen. His ability in carrying out his 
plans was wonderful, but his successes were 
bought at the expense of every virtue. He 
was one of the most unscrupulous, dishonest 
men on record. He took every possible means 
to gain his ends, whether these means were 
fair and honest or not. Has that man any 
character who uses the good only because it 
furthers his ends, and not because it 7s good? 
That Richelieu’s mental abilities were extraor- 
dinary, is a well-known fact; that by this 
means he rose to be prime minister of France, 
is equally well known. But was he, for these 
reasons, a true fran? No. As a man, he 
merits execration! 

“ Another prevalent idea is, that the moral 
man solely is the highest type of the true man. 
Were the monks of thé middle ages, are the 
recluses of our own time, true men? — they 
who think that entire isolation from the rest 
of the world is the only possible realization of 
a true life? they who think that in this posi- 
tion alone is it practicable to carry out that 
spirit: of self-denial and abstinence from world- 
ly enjoyments, which represent their ideal of a 
true life? Can we give that man any credit 
for leading a moral life, who, on account of 
his isolation, mus¢ be moral? Can we regard 
him as a true man who is placed in such a po- 
sition as to render temptation impossible? The 
monks deserve no more praise for their high 
moral standard than does Richelieu for using 
the good when it answered his purpose better 
than the bad; nor have they any juster claims 
to manhood than he. 

** Some of our readers may think that ours is 
the ideal man, and that one of this description 
never lived. Iam sorry to say that most men 
of this type are found in private circles only; 
but that man who never told a falsehood in his 
life; that man who conveyed a letter in 1753 
through an immense extent of trackless wilder- 
ness, inhabited by Indians hostile to the Eng- 
lish; that man who, in 1775, was chosen com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces; that 
man who, in 1789, occupied the presidential 


chair; that man who again filled it in 1792; 


that man, our illustrious countryman, George 
Washington, he was a true man.” 





